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FIRESIDE EDUCATION. 

Tt was the remark of a profound observer that 
a child learns more of itself, in the first six years 
of its existence, than it is learned ever after. In 
the spirit of this sentiment, we would impress 
upon every parent and guardian the vital import- 
ance of making every year and month ia the lives 
of those whom Providence has committed to their 
charge contribute to their improvement in Know- 
ledge, Wisdom and Virtue. No child or youth 
passes a single year without undergoing asensible 
change, for good or evil. He is ever learning— 
daily receiving the seeds of Virtue or Vice, and 
of future happiness or misery. How great, then, 
is the respousibility of those who may direct him 
in the acquirement of Knowledge! i 

Our Schools and other institates of Education 
are most necessary, and accomplish much good. 
But they do not form the character and heart— 
or rather, they do not ensure the right formation 
of either. So far from this is the fact, that it may 
be doubted whether the morals of most children 
are not iojured rather than benefited by the pro- 
miscuous association of the play-ground and the 
school-room. The influence of schools is in this 
respect less to be relied on than guarded against. 
The child who enters them without moral impres- 
sions and without virtuous monitions is far more 
likely to be corrupted than morally exalted by 
them. 

In an expanded sense, the world is the great 
school of Knowledge, but Home is the school of 
Virtue. Itis there, if any where, that the plastic 
mind must be trained to the understanding and the 
love of Morality and Duty. If there the sanctions 
of Religion and Law are not iuculcated, with the 
habitual exercise of Justice, Truth, Honesty and 
Benevolence, it is relying on a miracle to hope that 
they will be implanted eisewhere. 

But this is not all: An Education in the nar- 
row, technical sense to which ihe term is common- 
ly restricted, is ly apeded pr accclegated in 
its cohisessont OF ahs iofluence and policy of the 


family fireside. Every one knows this; and yet 


interest in their studies, and seem to lose ground 
between the close of one school-term and the com- 
‘mencement of another. This can hardly ever be 
the case where the parental duty is properly and 
faithfully discharged, and the value and pu 

of Education are judiciously instilled into the 
youthful mind. A child would as soon reject its’ 
food as its lessons, if it is but aware of their object 
and tendency. 

But the importance and desirableness of Edu- 
cation must be enforced by the parental influence 
more potently than by precept alone. The evi- 
dence of their earnest conviction appear in their 
conduct. If the father is seen flying from his 
fireside, its duties and ehjoy ments, to the bar-room 
or the haunt of the dissipated, how shall the child 
be made to believe and feel that his evenings are 
more wisely spent in Study than Amusement? 
Will he not argue from the practice rather than 
the precept that what is deemed best by his seni- 
ors must be best for him also? If the parent 
rarely opens a book, and, when he does, rather as 
a task than a pleasure, will not the child imbibe 
the same spirit? If the parent, does pot deem 
books more attractive than company, can the child 
be expected to preferthem? Here is a very prev- 
alent crror in domestic arrangément with regard to 
Education. The chiid is early practically tanght 
at home (ag well.as too often at schoo!) to regard 
Learning as a task—a hardshi mething which 
must be got along with as easily as possible, but in 
itself neither attractive nor palatable. Let. every 
father but show an example that he. regards ihe 
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his intellectual powers as among his most cherish- 
ed parsuits and choicest gratifications—to bé in- 
intermitted at the call of business or duty, but 
never neglected or lost sight of—and he will haye 
done more for the education of his children than 
by a heavy outlay of money for their improve- 
ment. 

Every family should be within itself a school 
or lyceum, for the inculcation of Knowledge or 
Virtue. Every day should conduce to the Edu- 
cation of its younger members, inthe fullest sense 
of that term. But especially should our long 
winter evenings be improved by the assemblage of 
parents and children around the fireside for intel- 
Jectual improvement and gratification. Reading 
is among the purest and most enduring pleasures 
of every well constituted mind. It is a pleasure 
which increases with the constancy and continu- 
ance of its enjoyment; a pleasure closely allied 
with the improvement of the mind and character. 
There is no other way in which so large an amount 
of enjoyment can be obtained at a comparatively 
trifling expense. The country abounds in inter- 
esting books suited to every variety of taste ; they 
may be borrowed by any one who will treat them 
decently ; and they are about to be made still more 
were by the establishment of our District School 

ibraries. Let Reading, then, be made thestand- 
ing order for the do:nestic enjoyment of a good 
portion of our winter-evenings. The old will find 
gratification and improvement in it, while the Edu- 
cation of the young will be accelerated, to an ex- 
tent far surpasssing all general belief. We rejoice 
to know that such is the course already jn many 
families; we entreat that the practice be made uni- 
versal. 


CONGRESS, 

The House of Representatives has taken upon 
itself to agitate the Abolition question. Before a 
single petition has been presented, we fiod Mr. C. 
G. Atherton, a new Sub-Treasury Mémber from 
‘New-Hampshire, acting as the instrament and or- 
gan of a party caucus, forcing upon the House a 


many parents wonder that their children feel no‘ series of Resolutions, which are intended’ to sub- 


serve miserable party purposes, at the cost of 
arousing the indignation of whole classes of citi- 
zens by its back-handed imputations on their con- 
duct and motives, and stiggulating the Abolition- 
ists and semi-Abolitionists to unsparing exertions 
in the way of getting up memorials, by defying 
them in advance, and telling them that whatever 
they send shall be kicked under the table. Such 
is our view of this hopeful business. 

The resolutions, with a brief history of their 
passage, will be found in another column. They 
do nothing to tranquijlize public feeling on this 
subject, but much to exasperate it. Tothe South 
they are as obnoxious as to any considerable por- 
tion of the North.—Messrs. Wise, Underwood, 
and other Southern Members, vehemently protest- 
ed against their twaddle about “doing that indir- 
rectly which cannot be done directly,” ‘asa meaus 
and with a view of disturbing and overthrowing 
that institution in the several States,” &c. &e. 
They said they wanted an admission that Congress 
had no business to interfere with Slavery at all, or 
else nothing. ‘They based their rights onthe Con- 
stitution in its naked simplicity, and not on con- 
structions or imputations, or the complaisance of 
Congress. But all this was ruled out and stifled 
by the Previous Question; and, the gag having 
been first applied to Congress, it was next admig- 
istered to the People as follews : 

All the resolutions but the last having bee got 
through, and that coming up, Mr. Randolph ob- 
tained a divis'on of it so aso vote upon the first 
clause, viz: 

“ Resolved, That all attempts on the pars of Congrers 





acquisition of Knowledge and the cultivation of |) 


to abolish slavery in the District of Colum'yia or the Terr.- 
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tories, or to prohibit the removal of slaves from State to 
State, or to discriminate between the institutions of oné 
portion of the country and another with the views afore- 
said, are in violation of the Constitution, destructive of the 
fundamental principles on which the union of these States 
rests, are beyond the jurisdiction of Congress.’ 

Mr. Wise.—lI will now, if it be in order, or, at all 
events, to test the sense of the House, I will move that the 
rules be suspended, to allow me tomove as an amendment to 
strike out the words “with the views aforesaid.” And 
lest this motion be charged by the friends. of the proposi- 
tion with a design to excite debate, I will pledge myself to 
debate the amendment. 

The Chair said it was not in order. 

Mr. Wise.—Well, sir, I submit. But I wished to strike 
out those words, because they are the words which, under 
the party compact, bargained and sold the rights of the 
South. 

The Chair called Mr. Wise to order. 

‘The question having been propounded from the Chair, 

Mr. Dawson of Georgia, said: I shall vote in the af- 
firmative, omitting or expunging, so far as my vote goes, 
the words “ with the views aforesaid.” . Congress has no 
Constitutional power, for any “ views” or for any purposes 
whatever, to interfere with the question. 

The roii having been called, the resolution was adopted 
by the following vote: Yeas 147; Nays 51. 

The question then recurring on the remaining clause of 
the resolution, viz: 

‘“* And that every "rage memorial, resolution, propo- 
sition, or paper touching or relating in any way, or to suny 
extent whatever, to slavery as aforesaid, or the abolition 
thereof, shall, on the presentation thereof, without any fur- 
ther action thereon, be laid on the table without being de- 
bated, printed or referred.” 

Ar. Potts moved to lay this part of the resolution on the 
table, and on that motion demanded the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered and taken, and resulted as follows: 
Yeas 85; Nays 129. 

So the House refused to lay the resolution on the table. 

The gag having been thus fully prepared, it was 
administered by the following vote. (Several 
Members asked to be excused from voting upon it, 
but were refused.) 


Yeas—Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Banks, 
Beatty, Beers, Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Brodhead, Bu- 
chanan, Bynum, John Calhoun, Cambreleng, William B. 
Campbell, John Campbell, Carter, Casey, Chaney, Chap- 
man, Clowney, Coles, Conner, Craig, Crary, Crockett, 
Cushman, Dawson, Deberry, De Graff, Dennis, Drom- 
goole, Elmore, Farrington, Fairfield, Fry, Gallup, James 
Garland, Rice Garland, James Graham, Grantland, Graves, 
Hammond, Hamer, Harrison, Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, 
Holt, Hopkins, Howard, Hubley, William H. Hunter, 


Robert M. T. Hunter, Thomas B. Jackson, Jabez Jack- 


son, Henry Johnson, Joseph Johnson, William Cost John- 
son, Nathaniel Jones, John W. Jones, Keim, Kemble, 
Kennedy, Klingensmith, Legare, Leadbetter, Lewis, Loo- 
mis, Lyon, James M. Mason, Martin, Maury, May, McKay, 
Robert McCiellan, Abraham McClellan, McClure, Mene- 
fee, Mercer, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, Samuel W. 
Morris, Murray, Noble, Palmer, Parker, Parris, Paynter, 
Pearce, Petriken, Phelps, Pickens, Pratt, Reily, Rencher, 
Rhett, Rives, Robertson, Rumsey, Sawyer, Augustine H. 
Shepard, Charles Shepard, Shields, Snyder, Southgate, 
Spencer, Stuart, Stone, Swearingen, Taliaferro, Taylor, 
Thomas, Thompson, Titus, Toucey, Towns, Turney, 
Wagener, Webster, John White, Whittlesey, Sherrod Wil- 
liams, J. W. Williams, C. H. Williams, Yell—127. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Heman Allen, John 
W. Alien, Aycrigg, Bell, Bond, Borden, Bouldon, Briggs, 
Bronson, William B. Calhoun, Childs, Clark, Coffin, Cor- 
win, Crabb, Cranston. Curtis, Cushing, Carlington, Davee, 
Davies, Duncan, Dunn, Edwards, Everett, Ewing, Richard 
Fletcher, Isaac Fletcher, Fillmore, Foster, Giddings, 
Goode, William Graham, Grant, Gray, Grennell, Haley, 
Hall, Halsted, Harper, Hastings, Henry, Herod, Ingham, 
Lincoln, Marvin, Samson Mason, Maxwell, McKennan, 
Milligan, Mitchell, Calvary Morris, Naylor, Noyes, Par- 
menter, Peck, Potts, Putnam, Rariden, Randolph, Reed, 
Ridgway, Robinson, Russel, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Sheffer, 
Slade, Stratton, Tillinghast, Tolland, Albert S. White, 
Joseph L. Williams, Word, Yorke—78. 

So the House adopted the remaining branch of the posi- 
tion. 

We have placed the names of the New-York 
Delegation in Italics, so that their constituents 
may look at them. Eighteen Members from this 
State voted for the resolution and fourteen against 
it. Eight Members were absent. We forbear 
further comment. 

On the following day, (Thursday) several Mem- 
bers who had voted against some or all of these 
resolutions, attempted to introduce others explain- 
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ing or qualifying theirimport. The House refus- 
ed to suspend the rules to receive them, 

In Senate, Mr. C. C. Clay of Ala. has been 
pushing forward a bill to graduate (reduce) the 
price of Public Lands to one dollar, seventy-five 
cents, and ultimately to fifty cents’ an acre. Mr. 
Benton is its second, and Mr. Clay of Ky. itslead- 
ing opponent. We fear it will pass. 

A debate arose on Thursday on a bill introduced 
by Mr. Wright of N. Y. from the Finance Com- 
mittee, for the further postponement of the 
deposite of the Fourth Instalment of the Distribu- 
ted Surplus Revenue with the States. By law, 
it now falls due on the Ist of January next. He 
thinks it should be given up altogether. Mr. Clay 
dissented, and believed the final Deposite or Dis- 
tribution may readily be made one year hence, if 
economy is used. ‘The subject was laid over. 

Mr. Wright gave notice of a bill more effectu- 
ally to secure public money in the hands of officers 
and agents of theGovernment, and to punish De- 
faulters. [Such an act is greatly needed, as all 
must feel. We hope a bill will be introduced 
which al] can unite heartily in supporting. Let 
one be passed immediately and unanimously. | 

The Senate then adjourned over to Monday. 
Rev. Mr. Slicer has been elected its Chaplain, and 
Rev. L. R. Reese Chaplain of the House, by bare 
majorities. 





Congress has done nothing yet of importance, except 
the making of some mischief on the Abolition question. 
He who agitates that subject for party purposes and for 
party ends—no matter on which side of the question he 
places himself—can be no friend of the Union. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Charles G. Atherton, a new member 
from New Hampshire, introduced to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following series of Resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Government is a Government of 
limited powers, and that, by the Constitution of the United 
States, Congress has no jurisdiction whatever over the in- 
stitutions of slavery in the several States of the Confede- 


racy. 

Pescieed, That the petitions for the Abolition of Slave- 
ay in the District of Columbia and the Territories of the 
United States, and against the removal of slaves from one 
State to another, are a part of the plan of operations set 
on foot to affect the institution of slavery in the several 
States, and thus indirectly to destroy that institution within 
their limits. * 

Resolved, That Congress pas no righs to dlo that indi 
rectly which it cannot do directly; an@ that the agitation 
of the subject of slavery in the District of Columbia, or 
the Territories, as a means, and with a view of disturbing 
or overthrowing that institution in the several States, is 
against the true spirit and meaning of the Constitution, an 
infringement of the rights of the States affected, and a 
breach of the public faith on which they entered into the 
Confederacy. 

Resolved, That the Constitution rests on the broad prin- 
ciple of equality among the members of the Confederacy, 
and that Congress, in the exercise of its atkriowledged 
powers, has no right to discriminate bet the institu- 
tions of one portion of the States, and another, with a view 
of abolishing the one and promoting the other, 

Resolved, therefore, that all ona on the part of 
Congress to abolish slavery in the Distriet of Columbia, or 
the Territories, or to prohibit the removal of slaves from 
State to State, or to discriminate between the: institutions 
of one portion of the country, and another, with the views 
aforesaid, are in violation of the Constitution, destructive 
of the fundamental principles on which the Union of these 
States rests, and beyond the jurisdiction of Congress; and 
that every petition, memorial, resolution, proposition or 
paper touching or relating in any way, or in any extent 
whatever, to slavery aforesaid, or the abolition thereof, 
shall, on the presentation thereon, without any further ac- 
tion thereon, be laid on the table without being debated, 
printed or referred. 

As soon as these resolutions had been read,Mr.Atherton 

ed to make a speech upon them, in which be labor 
ed to make as much party capital as possible out of the 
Abolition question. He spoke half an hour, and cloged by 
moving the Previous Question! on these-teso 
troduced by himself and by him adv 
the House to vote on his own pr ition without 
any body else time to discuss and tne togpalens'and 
it. Can this be pesca neg YY ee 

Much excitement prevailed in ouse (the rules bav- 
fae ee neaded 1196 to CCcatiot a tee i 
lconsideration of these reeo'utions,) when the trjawa 
Question was carried by a vote of 108 to 102; the Main 
Question ordered by 114 to 107, and repeated ‘motions to 



























adjourn negatived by close votes,’ Several Me 
treated Mr. Atherton to allow them a few wont toon ' 
tion, but without effect. Mr. C. H. Williams of enn 
asked to be excused from voting. Refused. Mr. Wiss 
also asked to be excused, telling the House that “he lioina 
refuse to vote at any rate. Not excused. Sevéral Mem. 
bers attempted to explain, but were called to order: °Rj. 
nally, the first resolution was carried: Yeas 198; Nays— 
J. Q. Adams, Evans, Everett, Potts, Russell, Slade—¢ 
Adjourued. ; 

On Wednesday, the second resolution was likewise pagg- 
ed: Yeas 134; Nays 67. - 

The first clause of the third resolution was carried by 
170 to 30; the remainder by 164 to 39. 

The first part of the fourth resolution was carried by 19 
to 28, the residue by 175 to 26. 

The first part of the last resolution was carried 147 to 
51; the balance by 127 to 78. So the resolutions were al] 
passed. Adjourned. 





THE PENNSYLNANIA TROUBLES. 

We shall burthen our columns as slightly as possible 
with accounts of the extraordinary and outrageous doing, 
at Harrisburg. They are such as must be regarded 
every Republican with shame and sorrow, © The histo} 
one such fracas as this will do more to sustain the cause of 
thrones and despots than all the “ Patriotism” of ouy 
Northern border can undo in ten years. : 

The attentive readers of this paper do not need an @% 
planation of the origin of this degresefel business. _ The 
whole history was given at the time the occurrences wer 
taking place. Those who read it know that actors of both 
= have been clearly and grossly wrong in the matter, 

n the first placn the “ Democratic” Judges of Philade} 
"a County, who, at the prompting of Mr. Charles Jj 

ngersoll, rejected the entire vote of the Northern Liber 
ties—thereby disfranchising 5,000 freemen, on the pretext 
that frauds or defects existed, in order to. return this Mr, 
Ingersoll to a seat in Congress for which his opponent had 
a large majority of the votes—are at the bottom .of the 
mischief. Then the Whig Return Judges, who made this 
a pretext for assembling privately and making out a mi- 
nority return, electing their Members whom the P 
had notelected, are grossly wrong likewise. Whether the 
Secretary of State has acted correctly or otherwise, we 
cannot 20 well determine—as he is bound by the letter of 
the law to a definite course, and the law is not before us, 
Still, if he and the leading Whigs of Pennsylvania have 
resolved to make such use of the double misdoings in Phik 
adelphia County as to electa U.S. Senator; ‘State Trea 
surer, &c., by the votes of Members of the Legislature 
not rightfully chosen, they are grievously wrong, too. But 
all this does not justify—nothing can justify—the atroci 
ous and execrable outrage of a mob assembling in weer 
ita! to settle by intimidation er violence the rights of 
bers t6 seats. That such intimidation and violence. have: 
been attempted, and that the deliberations of the Senate 
have been interrupted by well-grounded apprehensions of 
outrage and bloodshed, is most notorious... The attempt 
of the Sheriff of Dauphin County and some of his party 
to make light of such doings, and the obvious encourage, 
ment given by many journals in Pennsylvania. and-elsex 
where to mob interference with the proceedings of the Le 
gislature, are among the most alarming features of the: 
whole dark iransaction. , 

Later,—vur latest advices from Harrisburg are deci 
dedly conciliatory. After a-week of violence and intimi’ 
dation, the Senate proceeded to business on Tuesday by 
counting the votes gtven for and against the Amended Cor 
stitution. The Official Returns (taking the Whig retum 
from Philadelphia County, which is least favorable to it) 
give a majority of 1,212 for the Amended Constitution, 
and it was accordingly adopted. So far, well. .Both sew 
tions of the House of Representatives were in attendants. 
The Senate then proceeded to select by lot a Committet 
investigate the Philadelphia County Election. The com 
mittee so chosen consist of Messrs. Miller of Berks, Frai 
ley of Schuylkill, Hays of Venango and: Kingsbuty of 
Wayne—Van Buren; and Messrs. Fullerton of Franklin, 
Ewing of Washington, and Purviance of Butler— Whigs. 
Messrs. Hays and Fullerton are very moderate party men} 
so the Committee is very fortunately selected. The Com- 
mittee imme:iately commenced its investigations. So,we 
are likely to have the matter thoroughly sifted and put 
right without further occasion for the services of a mob. 
If there are any good reasons why the Whig candidates 
should have their seats, (and their supporters say there 
are,) they will have them, even though a party majori 
in the Committee shall report against them. If not,- 
would be a gross outrage to proceed to the election of & 
Senator without putting the right men in their seats. “The 
two rival Houses are now quietly awaiting the resultof the 
Senate’s investigation. 





Georgia.—A bill has passed the House of Represents- , 
tives (Yeas 113, Nays38) to reduce the number of the 
Members of the Legislature. 
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"REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


REPORT 
OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
Navy Department, Nov. 30, 1838. 

Sin: In the performance of a duty annually devolving 

on this Department, I submit the following report : 
The _squadron employed in the Mediterranean during 
past year, under Commodore Jesse O. Elliot, consisted 
ef lig a sloop of war, andaschooner. These 
vessels with the gpnegton of the sloop of war, having re; 
turned home either for repairs, or in consequence of the 
term of service of their crews having expired, will be re- 


by a ship of the line, a frigate of equal force, and a 
brig or schooner. 
whole will be under the orders of Commodore Isaac 


er some of the causes which originally dictated 
the policy of employing @ portion of our Navy in the Medi- 
terranean, have in @ great measure ceased, still it is belie- 
ved that as & school of discipline under experienced offi- 
cors, as a means of exhibiting a portion of our Naval force 
in contact‘and comparison with that of the principal mari- 
time: States of pyran ta and for the purpose of affording 
eountenance and protection to our commerce, a perseve- 
rance in this policy will equally contribute to the poe of 
the service, and the honor of the United States, 

The squadron now in the Pacific under Commo‘ore H. 
E: Ballard; comprises one ship of the line, two sloops of 
war, and two schooners. 

These last requiring extensive repairs, have been order- 
ed home'the ensuing spring, or as soon after as the public 
interests will-admit; and the ship of the line may also be 
expécted to’ return about the same time, as the terms of 
service of most of her crew will then be about expiring. 

The unsettled and precarious relations subsisting be- 
tween the South American States bordering cn the Pacific 
in ‘my opinion, render it essential to the protection of our 
commerce, that at least an equal force should be maintain- 
edin that quarter. Accordingly, measures will be taken 
to'replace the vessels ordered home by others not less effi- 
cient for that service. 

The force operating on the coast of Brazil under Com- 
modore John B. Nicolson, consists of one razee, one sloop 
of-war,and one brig. Nochange is at present contempla- 
tedi ‘The present force is deemed adequate to the pro- 
tection of our commerce in that quarter, and itis believed 
that no reduction would be consistent with the attainment 
of that object. - 

Atthe date of the last report of the Secretary of the Na- 
vy, the Squadron employed on the West India station and 
nthe Gulf of Mexico, under Commodore Alexander J. 
Dalles; consisted of one frigate, five sloops of war, and one 
small vessel. The frigate and one of the sloops having 

ae Se to Boston for repairs, it is contemplated 
to send’ another frigate, and to increase the number cf 
sloops of war on that station to seven. The force will then 
be composed of one frigate, seven sloops of war, and one 
snall vessel. 

Ais the blockade of the Mexican ports by the French 

continues to be strictly enforced, and as indica- 
tions‘of a revolutionary spirit have lately been exhibited at 
Tampico, it is believed that, under existing circumstances, 
as well as in view of future contingences, no reduction of 
the proposed force can be prudently made. 

A frigate and sloop of war, which, as stated in the last 
annual report ofthe Secretary of the Navy, were then pre- 

for a cruise in the Indian seas, under Commodore 
C. Read, sailed from Norfolk on the 6th of May 
last. - By the latest advices from Commodore Read, dated 
the 28th of July, he had reached Rio de Janeiro, from 
whence he was to depart the next day. Having reason to 
believe it would conduce to the protection and safety of 
our citizens‘and commerce in these remote regions. I have 
these vessels to visit the Sandwich and Society 

Islands on their way homie. 

That the officers employed on these various services 
have performed their duties with equal activity, vigilance 
and prudence is sufficiently evinced by the fact, that not- 
withstanding the wars and revolutions which still agitate 
so great a portion of the South American States bordering 
on the Pacific, and the long protracted blockade of the 
ports of Mexico and of Buenos Ayres, the persons and pro- 

of citizens of the Unitei States have, inno case which 

s come tothe knowledge of this Department, sustained 


outrage or wrong; while, on the other hand, nothing -hag})The annual sum required to pay them is 
oceurred thrdughout the whole of our interconrse or intey 


position to distutb, the relations of peace between us 
the parties in co » with each other. 


The explori ition, on the resignation of Com: 
modore Thomas the. Catesby Jones in consequence of ilf 
health, was pl under the command of Lieutenant 


Charles Wilkes, with some modification of force, and fi- 
nally sailed from Norfolk on the 19th of August. It now 
consists of the sloops of war Vincennes and Peacock, the 
store ship Relief, the brig Porpoise, and the pilot boat! 
schooners Seagulland Flying Fish. Letters from Lieuten« 


Madeira, with the exception of the Relief, which vessel 
was ordered by him to proceed direct for Rio de Janeiro. 
Tt will appear from the estimates for 1839, that the annual 
—— of the expedition under the prsent organization 
will be very considerably less than that required for it as 
originally contemplated. 

A number of scientific gentlemen who had accepted ap- 
pointments in the expedition under an impression that 
their services would be required, and their emoluments 
continued during the period anticipated for the completion 
of its objects, were not included in this new arrangement. 
They have asked to be remunerated for their sacrifices and 
disappointments, and I now submit the propriety as well 
a justice of their claims. 

he act of Congress approved 22d December 1837, au- 
th-rised the President of the United States to employ the 
public vessels in cruising along the Atlantic coast during 
the winter season. for the purpose of affording relief. to 
merchantmen in distress. Under this law tbe sloop of 
war Erie, the brigs Pioneer and Consort, the schooner 
Active and the steamship Fulton were occasionally em- 
ployed with beneficial results. Owing to the want of pro- 
per vessels at the disposal of this Department after su 
plying the necessities of foreign stations the steamship 

ulton is the only one now avaiable for this service. 

To aid in making the general survey of the coast of the 
United States, Lieuts. Gedney and Blake, with other na- 
val officers, were on the application of the Treasury, —_ 
ced under his directions, and such other assistance affor- 
ded as circumstances admitted. 

The survey of the southern coast, from Tybec bar to 
Huntington island, May river, as directed by the act of 
Congress of March 3d, 1837, has been com by 
Lieutenant Wilkes, a copy of whose report will be com- 
municated to Congress early in the approaching session.— 
The surveys of the harbors of Beaufbrt and Wilmington, 
North Carolina, provided for by the same act, will be 
commenced forthwith by Lieutenant Glynn of the romp &. 
—and it is expected will be completed in time to 
communicated to Congress previous to its adjournment. 

The delay in carrying this act into execution, has arisen 
from a want of proper vessels for that service, whieh will 
now be performed in a steam vessel loaned by the War 
Department. The attention of Lieutenant Glynn will al- 
so be directed to an examination of the coast betwwen the 
mouths of the Mississippi and Sabine rivers, as directed 
by the act of 7th July, 1838. 

Under the provisions of the act of Congress of the 28th 
June last, and the supplementary act of the 9th July fol- 
lowing, authorizing the appointment of three competent 
persons to test the various inventions which might ve pre- 
sented to their notice, for the improvement and safety of 
steam boilers, a board has boen'designated by the Presi- 
dent to make the requisite examinations and experiments, 
and itis presumed will report the results at the opening of 
the ensuing session of Congress. 

In conformity with the provisions of the act of 7th July 
1838, making appropriations for light houses, light boats, 
beacon Jights, and buoys, the coasts of the Auantic and of 
the great lakes were divided into eight districts, and an 
officer uf the Navy appointed to each, with orders to re 
port to the Secretary of the Treasury, for the 
of carrying out the views of Congress under his direc- 
tions. 

The instrnctions of the President for establishing lines 
of despatch vessels, to run during the continuance of the 
blockade of the Mexican ports, by a French squadron, be- 
tween N. York and Vera Cruz, and New Orleans and 
Tampico, at stated and regular periods, have been carried 
into effect. The United States brig Consort, Lieutenant 
William H. Gardner, sailed from. New York the first of 
November, and the revenue cutter Woodbury, loaned by 
the Treasury Department, it is presumed, is now on her 
way to Tampico, under the command of Lieutenant John 
S. Nicholas, of the Navy. This arrangement it is believ- 
ed will be highly beneficial to the commercial community, 
by affording not only the means of communication, but of 
transporting their funds to the United States. 

The state of the Navy pension fund, is as follows , 

The number of invalid pensioners is 440, 

The annual sum required to pay them is $33,496 53 
The number of ms pensioners 302.” 

The annual sum required to pay them is 55,716 00 
The number of minor children pensioners 

is 105. 

13,908 00 





Whole number of pensioners is 848, and the 
Whole annual amount required to pay them . 
so 103,120 23 





The amount of stocks owned by the Navy 
Pension Fund on the 3d of March, 1337, 





was 1,115,329 53 
Ditto ditto on the Ist of Oct. 1838, 390,832 26 
Si cence, $724,497 28 





ant Wilkes announce the safe arrival of these vessels at 


lich was sold, and the proceeds of the sale, with the in- 
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terest and dividend of the capital, were applied to the 
ae of ions and arrears of ions. Of the ba- 
ance of stocks $390,832 22, owned by the fund Ist of 
October, 1838, the nominal amount of $97,469 16 has 
been directed to be sold to meet payment, on the Ist of 
Ja , 1839, so that actual capital of the fund for the 
yeur 1838, will be only $293,363 09. 

It will thus be seen that under the operation of succes- 
sive pension laws, each wideniag and extending the stream 
of public munificence, this fund is rapidly decreasing, inso- 
much that in the course ofa very few years, large appro- 
priations will be roquired to redeem the faith of Congress, 
pledged for its support. 

PRIVATE PENSION FUND. 

The number of private pensioners is 36. 

The annual amount required to pay them is $2,862. 
No payments were made to these pensioners during the 
2 year, as the privateer pension fund had been exhaust- 


This fund it will be perceived, failed in 1836—and, con- 
sequently, no payments have been made since that time. 
The subject was brought to the notice of the President in 


P | former reports from this department; and I have only to 


add, that as, in conformity with the law establishing and 
appropriating this fund, the certificates of pensions were 
granted during life, it would appear that the nation stands 
pledged to furnish the means of fulfilling the obligation. 
NAVY HOSPITAL FUND. 
The balance in the Treasury to the credit of this fund on 
the 1st of Décember, 1837, was $91,202 36 
Receipts to the Ist Oct. 1838, 31,242 92 
$125,445 28 
1,975 00 


ee 





Expenditures te first Oct. 1838, 


Balance, $123,479 28 

The construction of s dock at some point in the harbor 
of New York, has been heretofore repeatedly recommended 
by this department, and is every year becoming more ne- 
cevsary to the pu 3 of the Navy.. Whatever diversi'y 
of opinion may exist as to the most eligible site, all unite 
in favor of the object. The two docks at Norfolk and 
Boston are entirely insufficient to meet the requirement of 
the service; delays in repairing ships, at all times injurious 
and in time of war dangerous to the interests and safety 
of the country, frequently oceur in consequence of there 
being no vacant docks to receive them; and at this mo- 
ment two line of battle ships are lying at New York in a 
decayed and rapidly decaying state, which can neither be 
repaired where they are, nor removed elsewhere for that 
a ag without risk and expense. 

The subject of a Naval Academy has also been mo:e 
than once pr d for consideration. Such an institu- 
tion is earnestly desired by the officers of the Navy, und it 
is believed would greatly conduce to the benefit of the ser- 
vice generally. The propriety of affording young Mid- 
shipmen the means and opportunity for the acquisition and 
knowledge of those sciences which are either absolutely 
necessary or highly useful to their profession, would seem 
to have been organized by Congress in the liberal provision 
for teachers and professors of mathematics, on bvard cur 
ships of war and at the principal Navy Yards. ‘Thoso, 
however, who haye had the best opportunities for observ- 
ing the practical operation of this system, are of opinion that 
it does not answer the purposes for which it was intended, 
and that other and more effectual means are required. A 
Naval Academy which should combine the acquisition of 
those sciences, and that knowledge without which 
penevone duties cannot be performed to the public satis- 

ction, with that practical experience which is, if possible, 
still more indispensable, would, in my opinion, add little to 
the of the present defective system, and be follow- 
ed by bonales which would far more than repay the cost of 
such an establishment. The attention of the President 
and Congress is also solicited to that part of the estimates 
of the Board of Navy Commissioners which contemplates 
the building of five brigs or schooners, the frames of which 
h:.ve been collected under the law for the gradual improve- 
ment of the Navy; and which are required for despatch 
vessels, surveys and other purposes. 

It is presumed that no arguments are necessary to en- 
force the propriety of retaining a sufficient number of ships 
in commission to afford active sea service to the officers of 
the Navy. Such service is manifestly essential to disci- 
pline, to experience, and to those habits of hardihood with- 
out which no officer can adequately fulfil his duty. The 
sume practical experience nece to eminence in any 
other profession is most emphatically so in that of a sea- 
man; the self- ion oo skill required to meet the 
ex and incident to sea life, both in peace 
and in war, canonly be acquired on the seas; the same 
consequences which result from idleness and neglect, in all 
other conditions of life, will assuredly follow in this—and 
charged, as the officer is, with protecting the property, as 
well as defending the rights and honor of his country, his, 
incapacity is not less dishonorable to himself than iajuri- 
ous to her, Unless however, his country affords him op- 
portunies of acquiring this professional experience by often 
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cailing him into active service, it wouid be unjust to cum- 
plain of his inability to perform these high duties, and it is 
only when he declines these opportunities that he can be 
fairly charged with being ignorant of what he has never 
been permitted to learn. fF 

Experience has also demonstrated that it -s only by fre- 

quency of active service at sea, that the otherwise unavoid- 
able consequences of a long peace can, In any degree be 
arrested. All other expedients will be found either entire- 
ly useless, or only partially operative ; and I abstain from 
suggesting any material alterations in the system of the 
service, not only for that reason, but because my limited 
experience in this department has not given me sufficient 
confidence in my own opinions, or, perhaps, entitled them 
to the consideration of others. ‘ 

There are other strong and imposing reasons for keeping 
up the present naval establishment of the United States in 
full vigor and activity. ‘ 

The unremitting attention which, since the late war with 
England, and the secrets it disclosed, has been paid by the 
maratime powers of Europe, to the improvement and per- 
fection of their ships of war and of naval discipline, calls 
for awakened vigilance on our part. The position of the 
United States, remote as it is from the scene of European 
rivalry, affords no immunity from its consequences. Com- 
merce makes neighbors of all nations, and the conflicts of 
interest or ambition between any two, can scarcely fail of 
involving many otbers. 

Aguinst such imminent contingencies, an adequate naval 
force, keeping pace with the commerce and resources of 
the conntry, well manned, and above all, well disciplined, 
is our most effectual security. It is equally recommended 
by its comprehensive sphere of action; the faculty with 
which it can be diverted to distant and various points, and 
by its freedom from almost all those objections which a 
wise people so justly cherishes towards great military es- 
tablisuments. In addition to these considerations, it comes 
recommended to the People of the United States as the 
best guardian of their flag, wherever it is carried by their 
enterprise, as well as by huving so largely contributed to 
that tund of National reputation, which, being a common 

ossession, constitutes une of the strongest bonds of our 
Tom. Respectfully submitted. 
J. K. PAULDING. 

To the President of the United States. 








From the Onondaga Standard. 
NEW YORK DEFALCATION. 

We believe we have not alluded tothe defalcation of 
Samuel Swartwout late Collector of the port of N. York, 
for the immense sum of 12 or 14 hundred thousand dol- 
lars, the circumstances of which transpired in the first 
week of the last month. Mr. S. is now in Europe, hav- 
ing sailed for England, in the Great Western, in Angust, 
in the most pubtic manner, without a suspicion being rais- 
ed of the actual state of his affeirs, or the cause of his 
leaving the country. From the disclosures which have 
been made, it is apprehended that the whole of this enor- 
mous amount, will prove a total loss to the Government, 
except so {ar as the fortunes of his sureties, Benj. Birdsall 
and M. M. Quackenboss, may reduce the liabilities of the 
principal. 7 

It certainly can not have escaped the attention of the 
public, that an unusually large number of officers attached 
to the General Government, have, within a few years past, 
been found in default for large sums of the public money, 
entrusted to their charge as receiving or disbursing agents. 
Though it must have been noticed, we confess we have 
been surprised at the ominous silence of a portion of the 
press, upon the subject, and at the apparent disposition of 
a large portion of the people to consider the nnmerous de- 
falcations which have taken place pretty much as matters 
of course, scarcely calling for censure or investigution.— 
This would not be true, we imagine, were it not for the 
fact, that the cases to which we refer, have a strong bear- 
ing upon the leading financial measure of the Administra- 
tion. Indeed we can appreciate ‘the embarrassments of 
getting along witha proposition to place twenty or thirty 
millions of dollars in the hands of individuals for safe 
keeping, whilst within a very recent period thirty or forty 
custodians of the public treasures have defaulters 
for an aggregate of upwards of two millions of dollars.— 
With such evidence before us to indicate the tendencies of 
the Sub-Treasury scheme, it certainly is not to be wonder- 
ed at, that the people cistrust the measure, and would be 
aca to see some other plan devised to collect and dis- 

urse the revenues of the nation, than the one which vindi- 
cates in trumpet tones the prophetic vision of him who 
foretold that the proposed scheme would “ expose the 
public treasure to be plundered by an hundred hands where 
one could not reach it” under the old system. It can not 
be concealed or forgotten, that under the State Bank De- 
posite System, the Government sustained no.ultimate loss, 
whilst hundreds of thousands have been abstracted by un- 
faithful offieers, whose duty it has been to take charge of 
the public moneys. These facts ought not to be overlook- 
ed. They should be allowed their full weight by every 
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candid and retiecting enquirer. ‘here is no consideration 
of patriotism, of regard tor the public welfare, or for the 
the cause of elevated public morality, that canbe consulted 
in the requisition, that the people shall accept the Sub- 
Treasury system at the hands of politicians against the ev- 
idences of their own senses, and against the increasing ar- 
ray of examples to show its insecurity and inadequacy.— 
Men can not be convinced against their judgement—that 
is, the community can not through office expectants possess 
more ductility—and the experience of the country in rela- 
tion to the advantages of using the banks for depositories, 
can not be frittered away by the cantof the day, in the 
face of the enormous embarrassments which have attended 
the practice of trusting the public money to the keeping of 
individuals. The Banka do notrun away. They can not 
take a steam ship passage to Liverpool, and place the At- 
lantic between them and their creditors, before it shall be 
known that they have filched the public purse. Sometimes 
a Bank officer gets away, but the stockholders pocket the 
loss; and even that hoppens but rarely; for the. system of 
banking employs so many checks and balances, and bank 
officers, clerks and servants, are so many spies upon each 
other’s conduct, that the game is too hazardous to be often 
attempted. Therefore we can not forget, and the people 
do not forget, that the State Bank Deposite system auswer- 
ed a very good purpose, whilst the Sub-Treasury scheme, 
s0 far as it has been tried, has resulted in such disastrous 
peculations, frauds and defalcations, that we hwve ceased 
to be startled by any fresh announcement of unfaithfulness 
on the part of the public officers. 

Inthe employment of the Banks, with reasonable pre- 
cautions, the Government may always be safé—at least 
comparatively so. We have proved this by the system of 
finance long practiced in this State. The Banks have re- 
ceived on deposite and disbursed millions of canal tolls, 
salt and auction duties without the loss of a dollar to the 
public, and there is not a prominent man in the State who 
would risk his reputation by proposingas a measure of 
State policy, the divorce of the Banks trom the State, and 
the commitment of the funds of the State to the care of in- 
dividuals for sate keeping. Is it nota fair question to ask, 
that if this policy is not advisable in the State, why should 
it be in the United States? If the connection with the 
banks is safe for the people of this State, why not for the 





people of the United States? 
Had Mr. Swartwout been in the practice of depositing | 
his daily receipts, it could not have been practicable for 
him to have appropriated a million and a quarter of the | 
public money to his private use, had he ventured to har- | 
bor the design. It would have been out of his posses- 
sion, and the temptation could never have been so strong 
a3 when conversion and concealment were of easy accom- 
plishment. In the Bank it would have been safe—in his 
hands it has disappeared. ‘This view of the question is 








of such easy comprehedsicn to the public mind, that it can 
never be eradicated. 

Some ofthe Loco Foco papers, and indeed some that we | 
should be unwilling to class under that name, affect to 
consider this defalcation as a strong argument in favor of 
the “ Independent Treasury” —the title by which it is sup- 
posed this measure has been Jatterly dignified. We can 
conceive of nothing moreinsulting tothe plainest dictates 
of common sense than this position. The amount of it is, 
that because an individuai, entrusted witha portion of the 
public money, has absconded with a million or more of it in 
his po ion, it is re ble to conclude that the banks 
are unsafe depositories, and that it should all be committed 
to the hands of individuals, where it would be liable to 
embezzlement in like manner. To such absurdities are 
demagogues reduced, who advocate a measure because the 
loaves and fishes lie beyond it. 

The Utica Observer falls into the additional error of 
consider ng the Sub-Treasury principle advanced by this 
case, because Mr. Swartwout was a “ Whig Conservative,” 
and was appointed to office against Mr. Van Buren’s ex- 
ressed wishes. What has a detaulter’s politics to do 
with his want of integrity? But if that circumstance 
could have any influence upon our mind, it might be to 
strengthen our opposition to the measure. Who knows 
but Mr. Clay or Gen. Harrison may be the next President, 
and that all the Sub-Treasurers, if the law could be passed 
in the intermediate time, may be Whigs and Conserva- 
tives? All the revenues of the nation may yet be entrust- 
ed to Whigs and Conservatives, who may make it a busi- 
ness to appropriate the receipts of the Treasury to their 
private purposes, necessities, or speculations, and then 
take the wings of the steam ships to England. This would 
be calamitous in the highest degree, and we would provide 
against its occurrence by the adoption of a State Bank Pe- 
posite System, and then let who might be President, ne! 
ther Whigs, Conservatives, Republicans, or Loco Focos 
could succeed in embezzling the people’s money. 

For a further exhibition of views upon this question, 
coincident with our own, we would refer our readers to an 
article from the Richmond Enquirer, in another column.— 
Our owrremarks are merely incidental to the notice of Mr. 
Swartwout’s defalcation, and embrace no considerations in 











opposition to the “Indepenpent Treasury,” other than | 


those which refer to the safe keeping of the public funds, 
d 


after they shall have been cullected. Wedo not deem it 
necessary, at this time, to comment upon the otherbranch- 
es of the question, further than to remark that we are irre- 
concileably hostile to any scheme for collecting the revenue 
of the country in gold and silver, or for placing the state 
institutions under the political surveillence of the 
Administration, or to empower the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to harass the Banks with frequent and arbitrary de- 
manda for specie. ; 

Nor will we embrace the occasion for reviving any un- 
pleasant recollnctions of the old Jeffersonian doctrine that 
the expressed will of the people should give law ‘to their 
rulers. 

We feel anxious to harmonize the conflicting interests 
in the democratic household, and in the hope of realizj 
an object so devoutly to be prayed for, we wait the devel- 
opment of future events. “ 








YOUNG MEN READ THIS. 
A Scene from ‘‘ Clement Falconer.” 

Mr. Crabbe entered his office late one evening, after hay- 
ing passed from the grave to the gay, in his usual manner 
at the table of a friend, and throwing himself into a chair, 
“Clem,” said he, “lay aside that book and let us talk.” 
The volume being deposited on the table, he continued: “I 
have turned out of my office a number of very clever, and 
a few very distinguished men, and whether you are to go 
in advance of your predecessors, or to tal] behind them must 
depend, in some measure, upon nature, to be sure, but 
mainly upon yourself. I was sitting in this place one morn- 
ing in the fall of the year, when in steppeda long lank 
limber young Yankee. His cane was thrown over his 
shoulder, from which depended down his back a 
handkerchief, containing all the worldly goods and clothes 
he possessed besides those he had on. He wore asloutch- 
ed beaver, a threadbare coat, linen pantaloons, and a 
coarse pair of shoes, and had traveled a foot from the 
mountains of New Hampshire, on his way to the West.— 
But it had occurred to him that morning, as he said, that 
before he arrived in the new States, he would like to study 
the law, and requested permission to begin his studies 
forthwith, in my office, desiring me to state at the same 
time, what was the customary student’s fee in these parts. 
Somewhat startled at the apparition, I had thought at 
first of not receiving him, but there was something in the 
quiet determination of his eye, and the confident business 
air with which he threw down his bundle, and opened the 
subject of his wishes, and still more in the hardy enter- 
prize and firmness of purpose implied in the whole con- 
duct of tue young mun, that pleased me exceedingly, and 
I told him he was welcome to use my books, and to such 
aid as I could afford him in the prosecution of his studies, 
That my charge for those young gentlemen who were able 
to pay me conveniently, was one hundr-d dollars per an- 
num ; but those who could not afford this expenditure, I 
willingly received without charge. He replied that he had 
no money, and could only say, that after he should be 
qualified to practice, and got into business, whieh he hoped 
he would not be long in dcing, he would remit my fee from 
the West. He set in accordingly, paying his board and 
providing himself with clothing, by taking a class of young 
men, to whom he gave instructions at nights in Latin and 
Greek, and was never absent from the office but one day 
for three years, at which time he was admitted to the bar. 
He now again took up his cane and bundle, continuing his 
tramp over the mountains, and sat himself down in the 
then Territory of Indiana, whence he remitted me, in sums 
from time to time, the whole amount of my fee. I wrote 
to him declaring that I was unwilling to receive his money, 
and hoping that he would consider me satisfied, but he 
insisted upon paying me every farthing. And now that 
man is a Senator in Congress from the West, building u 
a well-earned fame among the great men of the Nation. 





Stuart and Deuglass.—The Vandalia Register asserts 
positively that every vote given, or claimed to be given, for 
Mr. Douglass, whether written ‘ Stephen A.’ ‘William A.’ 
or ‘ John A.’ have been allowed to Stephen A, Douglass, 
and every clerical mistake against him has been correct- 
ed, and still Stuart has a majority. We believe the state- 
ment. 


Instruction.—Six hundred of the eight or nine hundred 
voters of Copiah County, Miss., have instructed their four 
Adm. Members of the Legislature to vote for a U. S. Sena-’ 
tor adverse to the Sub-Treasury Scheme, The Members 
-yill either obey or resign. 


Messrs. Prentiss and Word, Representatives in Con- 
gross for Mississippi, both decline a re-election on account 
of the urgency of their private business, but neither has re- 
signed his seat in the present Congress. 

Judge White has consented, ‘at the request of Gov. Can 
non, to retain his seat in the U. S. Senate through the com- 


ing session. The Governor did not like the responsibility 
of appointing a successor, 
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=— ucated and intelligent population whose powers of reflec-| rience of our race—great moral interests and duties—~sub- 


EDUCATION. 


THE VALUE OF EDUCATION. 
The following extracts are taken from a very able ad- 
dress delivered by Governor Everett at the meeting of the 
friends of Education in Bristol county, at Taunton, Massa- 








‘On ae plan of government established in the United 
States, where the people are not only in theory the source 
of wer, but in practice are actually called upon con- 
pi to take an efficient part in constituting and admin- 
is the Government, it is plain that Education is uni- 
versally, and indispensably necessary to enable them to 
exercise their rights and perform their duties. This will 
be put beyond question, by considering a few particulars. 

‘4. The first duty in a popular government is that which 

js attached to the Elective Franchise, though I fear it is 

too little regarded in this light. Itis not merely the right, 

but it is the duty of-the citizen by the exercise of the right 
of suffrage to take @ part, at periods recurring after short 

intervals, in‘organizing the Government. This duty can 

not be discharged with rectitude unless it be discharged 

with intelligence, and it becomes the duty of the citizen to 

make up his own mind upon all the great questions which 

arise in administering the Government. [ow numerous 

and important these questions are, I need not say. Since 

I, Mr. President, have been of years to observe 

the march of affairs, the people of the United States have 
been called to make up a practical judgement en the fol- 
lowing among other great questions; the protective policy, 
that is, on the legislation necessary to introduce and e¢s- 
tablish an infant branch of manufactures—a question, how- 
ever, easily disposed of by theorists on both sides of infinite 
—_ difficulty on the circulating medium, and how 
ar the currency, which is the representative of value, 

must have intrinsic value itself; on the different families 
of the human race existing in the country, and the rights 
and duties which result from their relation to each other; 
on the relations of the country with foreign Powers, in re- 
ference te colonial trade, disputed boundaries, and indem- 
nification for wrongs and spoliations; on the disposal of 
the public domain, and its bearing on the progress of pop- 
ulation and of Repubiican Government in the mighty 
West; on the nature of our political system as consisting 
in the harmonious adjustment of the Federal and State 
Governments. I have named only a part of the questions 








which, within the last twenty years, have been, some of 
them, constantly beforethe community, the turning points 
of municipal, State, and National elections. The good 
citizen, who is not willing to be the slave of a party, be- 
cause he i¢’a member of it, must make up his mind for 
himself on all those great questions, or he can not exercise 
the right of suffrage with intelligence and independence. 
As the majority of the people are well or ill informed on 
these subjects, the-public policy of the country will be gui- 
ded by wisdom and truth, or the reverse. 1 do not mean 
that it is necessary that every citizen should receive an ed- 
ucation which would enable him to argue all these ques- 
tions at length, in a deliberative or popular assembly. But 
while itis his right and duty to give effect to his judgment 
at the polls, and while the Constitution necessarily gives 
as much weight to the vote of the uninformed and ignorant 
as to that of the well-instructed and intelligent citizen, it 
is plain that the avenues to information should be as wide 
as possible, and as numerous as possible; and that the ut- 
mest practicable extension should be given to a system of 
education which will confer on every citizen the capacity 
of deriving knowledge with readiness and accuracy from 
books and documents. The whole energy of the State 
should be directed to multiply the numbers of those capa- 
ble of forming an independent and rational judgement of 
their own, and to diminish, as much as possible the num- 

of the opposite class, who, being blinded by igno- 
rence, are at the mercy of any one who has an interest and 
a skill to delude them. 

‘2. But the exercise of the elective franchise is but the 
beginning of the duties of a citizen. The Constitution 
makes it the right, the laws make it the duty of all citi- 
vena, within certain ages, to’ bear arms. It may sound 
strangely to connect this duty with the subject of educa- 
tion, T hope no practical demonstration of the connection 
of the topics will ever arise among us. But this right and 
this duty, lightly esteemed in quiet times, may become of 

import. Arms are placed in the hands of the citi- 
zen for the most important purposes; not for parade and 
holyday display, but to defend his country against violence 
from ; to maintain the supremacy of the laws; to 
Preserve the peace of the community. Heaven grant that 
the day may be far distant when our citizens shall be call- 
ed to wield them for either purpose. But if the experi- 
ence of.the past warrants an anticipation of the future, the 
time may come when this duty also is to be performed. It 
will not then be a matter af indifference whether the honor 
and peace of the community are committed to an ignorant 

e nighted multitude, like those which swell the ranks 
n{> mercenary standing armies of Europe, or to an ed- 


tion have been strengthened by exercise. and who are able 
to discriminate between constitutional liberty and arbitra- 
ry power on the one hand and anarchy on the other. 

‘3. There are other civil duties to be performed, for 
which education furnishes a still more direct and appro- 
priate preparation. The law of the land calls the citizen 
totake a part in the administration of justice. Twelve 
men are placed in the jury box, to decide on the number- 
less questions which arise in the community—questions of 
character—questions of life. The Jury passes on your 
fortune, your reputation; pronounces whether you shall 
live ordie. Go into the courts; are they light matters 
which those twelve men are to decide? Look in the anx- 
ious faces of those whose estates, whose good name, whose 
all is at stake, hanging on the intelligence of those twelve 
men, or any one of them. What assurance is there but 
that which comes from our schools that these men will 
understand and dotheir duty? Yes, these little boys, 
now sporting in the streets, or conning their tasks in our 
town schools, in a few short years will be summoned in 
their turns to discharge this important trust. Can we 
deem it a matter of indifference whether or not their minds 
have been accustomed to follow a train of thoughts or a 
statement of facts? Did not the Secretary give us this 
morning from his own experience the instance ofa witness, 
in a case of slander, where every thing turned on his testi- 
mony, first swore that what he saw, he saw through one 
window, and then through another, and then through a 
door? Wo to the community where the degree of stolidi- 
ty and ignorance necessary to constitute such a witness 
abounds, and where it must appear not only on the stand, 
but in the jury-box. It appears to mea most imperative 
duty; on the partof a State which calls its citizens to dis- 
charge this momentous office, to doall in its power to qual- 
ify them for it bya general system of education, It is 
said there is learned counsel to argue and explain thecause 
to a jury, however ignoront. But there is counsel on both 
sides—the jury must decide after hearing them both. But 
the Court will instruct the jury. No doubt, as far as law 
is concerned; but the Court's instructions are addressed 
to minds supposed to be capable of following out an argu- 
ment, estimating evidence, and making up an independent 
opinion. I do not say that there are not some minds to 
whom the best opportunities of education would not im- 
part the requisite qualifications of an intelligent juror.— 
But 1 may appeal to any professional character and Magis- 
trate in this Convention, that, in an important case if he 
were to be called on to select a jury on which he could 
place full reliance, he would not select men of good coin- 
mon sense, who had received a good common education. 

‘4. But [have not named all the civil duties for which 
education is needed as the preparatory discipline. The 
various official trusts in society are to be filled, from a com- 
mission of the peace to the chief justiceship—from a con- 
stable up to the President of the United States. The 
sphere of duty of scma of these functionaries is narrow, 
of others large and inexpressibly responsible—of none in- 
significant. Taken together, they make up the adminis 
tration of free government—the greatest merely temporal 
interest of civilized man. There are three courses, between 
which we must choose. We must have officers unqualified 
for their duties—or we must elucidate a privileged class to 
monopolize the honors and emoluments of place—or we 
must establish such a system of general education as will 
furnish a supply of well-informed, intelligent, and respect- 
able citizens, in every part of the country, and in every 
walk of life, capable of discharging the trusts which the 
people may devolve upon them, the topic is of great com 
pass, but I can not dwell upon it. It is superfluous to say 
which of the three courses is the most congenial with the 
spirit of Bepublicanism. 

‘5. Ihave thus far spoken of those reasons for promo 
ting common school education which spring from the na- 
ture of our Government. There are others derived from 
the condition of our country. Individual enterprise is eve- 
ry where stimulated; the paths of adventure are open; the 
boundless West prevents the older settlements from being 
overstocked, ard gives scope for an unexampled develope- 
ment of energy. Education is wanted to enlighten and to 
direct these active moving powers. Without it much wild 
vigor will be exerted in vain. Energy alone is not enough ; 
it must be turned to feasible objects, and work by souud 
principles. 

Again, this spirit of enterprise runs naturally toward the 
acquisition of wealth. In this I find no matter of re- 
proach: only let it not be a merely Carthagenian prosperi- 
ty; let a taste for reading and reflection be cultivated as 
well as property acquired. Letus give ofr children the 
keys of knowledge, as well as an establishment in business. 
Let them in youth form habits and tastes which will remain 
with them in after life—in old age—and furnish rational 
entertainment at all times. When we collect the little cir- 
cle at the family board, and at the fire side, in our long win- 
ter evenings, let us be able to talk of subjects of interest 
and importance—the productions and institutions of our 





own and foreign countries—the history of our venerated 


jects surely as important as dcdiars and cents. Let us 
trom early years, teach our children to rise above the dust 
beneath their feet, to the consideration of the great spiritu- 
al concerns of immortal natures. A mere book-worm is a 
worthless character: but a mere money-getter is no bet~ 
ter. 

“It is a great mistake to suppose that it is necessary tobe 
a professional man, in order to have leisure to indulge a 
taste for reading. Far otherwise. I believe the mechan- 
ic, the engineer, the husbandman, the trader have quite’ as 
much leisure as the average of men in the learned profes- 
sions. I know some men busily engaged in these different 
callings of active life, whose minds are well stored with va- 
rious useful knowledge acquired from books. Therewould 
be more such men, if education in our common schools 
were, as_ it well might be, of a higher order, and if com- 
mon school libraries, well furnished, were introduced into 
every district, as I trust, in due time, they will be. It is 
surprising, sir, how much may be effected, even under the 
most unfavorable circumstances for the improvement of the 
miad, by a persen resolutely bent on_ the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

‘No leisure, Mr. President, for reading? Is there a 
man in the community. of an intelligezt mind, and wit 
any the least tincture of improvement derived from educa- 
tion, who, when coming at nightfall from his labor, (1 care 
not how hard or humble,) if told that beneath his roof he 
would find Shakspeare, or Milton, or Scott, or Irving, or 
‘Channing, seated in actual presence by his fireside and 
waiting to converse with him, would talk of wanting leis- 
ure or of fatigue? Would he not bound forward to meet 
them, as the panting hart bounds to the water-brooks? 
Would not the stars grow pale in the sky before he would 
think of weariness? Well, sir, there is not an individual 
in the community who can not, for a few dollars, surround 
his fireside with these kindred spirits, the lights and guides 
of humanity; not in bodily, but in intellectual presence.— 
They will speak to his understanding, not through the ear, 
but through the eye. They will discourse to him not in 
their every-day language, in which perhaps they do not 
greatly excel their fellows, but in the choicest and purest 
strains to which by study and meditation, and, I had almost 
said, by inspiration, they have elevated their thoughts; and 
this they will do, not for a hasty moment in a brief visit, 
but again and again, for days and for years—yea, until, by 
long continued intercourse with the noblest intellects of 
our race, his own become exalted and purified.’ 





From the Fredonia Censor. 
EDUCATION. 

The great end of Public Instruction is to teach the young 
how to live—not merely to preserve their existence, but to 
live wisely and well. In its widest and best sense, Educa- 
tion comprises a knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
which may be useful to the pupil in the sphere wherein he 
is destined to move, and the full development and discipline 
of all his intellectual, moral and physical capacities. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans, imperfect as were their sys- 
tems and means of instruction, had much better ideas of 
what was requisite than are popularly entertained in our 
day. How large a share of our people now consider, in 
deciding that their children shall next study Grammar, Ge- 
ography, Arithmetic, Astronomy, or Languages, whether 
the particular study they resolve on is the one best calcu- 
lated to render ihem virtuous, useful and happy? But for 
what else shall they study at all? The youth who has 
mastered a science, yet acquired thereby no sterner prin- 
ciples of moral rectitude, and no greater or readier capaci- 
ty for usefulness, bas simply thrown away his time. 

We know it is popularly fancied that certain studies tend 
to “discipline the mind,” and are therefore advisable. 
This is pernicious nonsense. No minds were ever disci- 
plined, while many have been unhinged, by filling them 
with mere words and terms and arbitrary distinctions—the 
husks and shells of knowledge. A farmer’s boy who shall 
be instructed in Greek and Latin, with no purpovegof 
making them the basis of further acquirements and Aa oo 
paration for a different sphere of life, will have a 
very questionable acquisition. This is a very obvious fect, 
yet in its application to other acquirements, by courtesy 
styled Education, it is too commonly forgotten. 

We want a system of Education which shall fit every 
one for the highest degree of usefulness and: happiness in 
his appropriate sphere—not one which shall render @ good 
part unfitted for and discontented in-that sphere, and ‘de- 
termined to escape from it. True, the school can afford 
but a part of such an Education; the family fireside, the 
daily employment and the world must do much of it; bot 
the lessons of the school should be given in strict accord- 
ance with the great object. Every scholar should know 
and realize that he is required to learn only what is cer- 
tain to be useful and profitable to him—not in some vague 
and shadowy sense, but actually, absolutely, and as a ne- 
cessary result. 

With this view, every instructor should be able and 
ready to teach the children committed to his charge pre 





fathers—the wonders of the material universe—the expe- 


cisely why they are required to pursue their several studies 
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" Judge Dygert, stating the fact, and also that he was then = 


‘merely the general object, but the particular uses of 
each: 


asthey*commence it. A child tbat knows 
h to learn to read, will generally be able to under- 
stand why such learning is necessary, much more with re- 
gard to any thing beyond this. The objects and uses of 
each study should be the subject of frequent, familiar and 
animated conversation between the teacher and the schol- 
ar. Nothing will tend so much to lighten the task of the 
former and quicken the progress of the latter. There are 
few children so dull that they could not be made to love 
their studies as well as their sports if they clearly compre- 
hend their objects and probable results. ; 
Qur school books of reading require reform. Many are 
well enough ; but one half the children in the country are 
ing to learn the art of reading from bovks wholly un- 
suited to the purpose. In this respect, we have fallen 
back within the present century. We are aware that one 
of the first considerations in this quarter is to win the mind 
of the learner toa love of reading for itself; aud in this 
view a great latitude i justifiable. Stories and harmless 
conceits of all kinds are allowable, so that they induce a 
love of reading as an intellectual enjoyment, and the mind 
can be afterward trained to more solid tastes and acquire- 
ments. But can any one assign a plausible reason for put- 
ting such a book as the English Reader into the hands of 
children of ten years old, who are hardly able to read at 
all without spelling? It is an excellent book, beyond ques- 
tion—and so is the Greek Testament—but wholly unsuit- 
ed to infantile capacities. Johnson and Biair wrote for 
scholars—the former was incapable of descending from his 
stilts at any time; and the poetry of Milton, Young and 
Pape must exercise while it cannot fail to gratify the most 
cultivated intellect. Who could ever have originated the 
absurdity of placing such compositions in the hands of 
mere children as exercises in reading? What can they be 
expected to understand of them? Lindley Murray never 
dreamed of. sucha folly. He intended his compilation as 
a first class-book for Seminaries of a higher class—perhaps 
also for the most matured intellects in our Common Schools 
and a most excellent book he has made of it. There are 
none better in its place; but there are many thousands who 
have read it half a dozen times through, and yet under- 
stand it no more than Algebra or Geometry. This is a 
grievous fault: it must be acknowledged and corrected. 








A VILLAIN EXPOSED. 
From the Akron, O., American Balance, of November 4, 

A few passagesin the Life of a Villain.—The tollow- 
Ing facts are spread before the community, with the hope 
that they may prove a salutary admonition to the thought- 
less, who otherwise might be taken in the foils of the artful 
seducer, by which the peace of families and the earthly 
prospects of individuals would be ruined forever : 

Some time in the fall of 1837, a young physician, calling 
himself John W. Heraet, made a stop in the village of 
Frankfort, Herkimer county, New York, and commenced 
boarding at the house of Judge Dygert, and entered upon 
the practice of medicine, He was quite successful, and 
bade fair to become eminent in his profession. In about 
one month from the time of his first arrival at Frankfort, 
Dr. Herset took occasion to visit the city of Utica, and 
when he returned he was accompanied by u young lady of 
about 16 or 17 years of age, whom he called his cousin, 
whose board he hired at Judge Dygert’s, and she attended 
school in the village. They spent the winter in this man- 
ner, 

The Doctor pursued his professional duties, while his 
cousip was pursuing her studies at school. In the same 
village there resided a brother of Judge Dygert, Captain 
Wm. W. Dygert. His family consisted of himself, wife, 
and his daughter, Elizabeth, a girl of about 18. The cir- 
cumstance of Dr. H. and his cousin boarding at the house 
of Judge Dygert, and the perfect intimacy which existed 
between the families, gave the young people frequent op- 
portuntiies to bein each other's $m During the early 
part of the summer of 1838, Capt. D. became apprehen- 
sive that the Doctor was paying rathermarked attention to 
his daughter, which was any thing but satisfactory to him 
—not that he had any objection to his person or his pro- 
— in a pecuniary point of view, but he was a stranger 

whose history he knew nothing, but from his own story, 
and he might, or might not, be a man of worth, but of 
that he bad no knowledge. He, therefore, suggested to 
the Doctor, that a further intimacy with his daughter would 
be displeasing on his part. He accordingly suspended his 
visits, until, in an evil hour, Capt. Dygert and lady left 
home for a short time, on a visit to some friends, when his 
attentions were again renewed, and an elopement was 
a Here we — = and moralize upon the 
officiousness of friends, under s circumstances; but we 
forbear, as every discerning mind will readily award to 
such their merited condemnation. 

A short time after the return of Capt. D. a young lady 
of the village asked his permission for Elizabeth to accom- 
pany her to Uticaon a icular day, to which he readily 
gave his assent. At Utica they were met by Dr. Herset, 
and he was there married to Elizabeth. He wrote to 
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on “his way to’ Middlebury, Portage county, Ohio, where 
Capt. D. had another daughter residing. 

The news of the runaway spread apace, and produced 
no small excitement in the village. The abandoned cousin 
of Dr. Herset became an object of interest, and the most 
inquisitive interrogatories were propounded to her, for the 
purpose of ascertaining her previous history. She appear- 
ed much affected by the step he had taken, and remarked 
to a gentleman, “that if she thought she had a friend on 
earth, she would like to ask one question if she was sure 
she should obtain a correct answer.” The gentleman as- 
sured her she might rely on a correct answer to any inqui- 
ries she should make, provided he hada correct knowl- 
edge of them himself.”” She accordingly asked the follow- 
ing question: “ Would a female who should marry a man 
who had another wife living, but without a ‘knowledge of 
the fact, be implicated in the crime, and have to suffer 
with him the consequent penalty of the law?” She was 
assured that she would not. Sie then observed that she 
was the wife of Dr. Herset, and that he had another wife 
living in Vermont. 

Her story was as follows: 

“Dr. H. came to Lockport, and commenced the prac- 
tice of medicine, some time in 1836, and that in June, 
1837, she became his wife. Soon after they were married 
a letter was received by a physician in that village, stating 
that Dr. Herset was a married man, and that his wife was 
then in Vermont. To this charge he plead “ not guilty,” 
but confessed that he ouce had a wife, but that she had 
died of apoplexy. His story, however, did not satisfy the 
céommunity, and he found it convenient to settle up and be 
off. To induce her to follow him, he confessed the whole 
facts of his previous marriage to her, and then said she 
would be considered equally guilty with himself, should it 
be fully proved against him. A State prison, with all its 
horrors und degradations, were set before her, which indu- 
ced her to accompany him to Canada. They made but a 
short stay there, and she returned to Lockport to her 
friends. She afterwards received a letter from him to 
come to Utica, to which place she went and there met him, 
when the arrangement was made to pass as his cousin, be- 
cause (as he told her) his former wife was about to be mar- 
ried to a man in Vermont; and that as soon as that took 
place, he would then acknowledge her to be his wife. In 
this disguise she had come to Frankfort, and remained in 
perfect ignorance of the arrangement with Elizabeih D. 
until they were gone.” 

This disclosure filled the minds of the friends with con- 
sternation, and covered with everlasting infamy those good 
matchmaking friends who had secretly aided the plan of 
the destroyer of the peace of families—this violator of fe- 
male innocence and virtue. 

But his course was doomed to be a short one. Captain 
Dygert, accompanyied by an officer of justice, repaired to 
Uhio, in search of the fugitive. Elizabeth was found with 
her sister, but he was ‘on the wing.” with some well- 
trained sentinelsto give thealarm, should danger approach. 
Elizabeth and her Middlebury friends remained in igno- 
rance of the true state of the case until the arrival of a let- 
ter from her father. Herset, by the assistance of a ‘riend, 
contrived to avoid an apprehension, and they were obliged 
tu return without him. He, however, returned to Buffalo, 
and from thence wrote to Judge Dygert, requesting him to 
intercede with the friends of Elizabeth in his behalf, to 
suspend any legal proceedings until he should obtain a bill 
of divorce from his wife, then at Frankfort, for which im- 
mediate measures would be taken, and for which he had a 
valid claim. Judge D., who had hitherto been a friend, 
took a journey to Buffalo, in company with a sun of Cupt. 
D., and as Herset had directed that any letters which 


might be sent to him should be directed to John Ross, an | ? 


arrangement was made at the post office that whoever 
should inquire for a lezter for John Ross should be seized 
as Dr. Herset. It was not long after this avrangement 
was made before a man called for John Ross; he was im- 
mediately arrested, and when examined proved to be the 
identical Dr. Herset, who was forthwith ironed, and for- 
warded to the jail in Oneida county. 

We have been thus particular in detailing the circum- 
stances of this affair, because we wish to lay befure an un- 
suspecting community, the arts by which a consummate 
villain sometimes achieves his hellish purposes. 

€ are aware that transactions of a similar character 
and ofa more aggravated type, are occurring almost daily 
in different parts of the country, which should prove a 
beacon to all, and warn them to avoid the fatal rock of 
artful deception on which they have been too fatally stran- 


ed. 

The following letter, written by Elizabeth to her brother 
in Frankfort, after Herset had left her at Middlebury, will 
show how deep, and at the same time how unavuiling were 
her regrets for the step she had taken; 

“* Mippesury, O., Oct. 8, 1838. 

“ Dear Brother:—I take my pen to address « few lines 
to you from this place. Butl cannotexpress upon paper 
the feelings of distraction which agitate my disconsolate 
bosum, since having taken a most imprudent step. When 





my best friend, but the reality proves how utter] 

were all my flowery prospects; for, instead pmpme 
proving gay, light, and free, as I anticipated, I find myself 
deceived, betrayed, covered with disgrace; in fine wretch. 
ed, ruined—far, far from the sweet society of father. and | 
mother, and you, my dear brother, to whose advice hed l 
listened, instead of the betraying counsel of ; 
friends, I might at this moment have been en) the 
smile and approbation of kind friends, from whom Lam 
so widely separat:d. In this moment of trial, to whom 
shall I look? Will my parents forgive the erring and up 
happy Mary Elizabeth? Will they again receive their un. 
grateful daughter? Or will they, as they might with pro 
priety, discard her forever? turn her, as she turned 

adrift upon the stormy billows of a treacherous world, t. 
bear up against its current of unshallowed influences, op tg 
sink beneath the dark wave of public scorn, a 
outcast forever? Or shall I again bask in the sunny gmj 
of parents and friends? And now, dear brother, imay ] 
ever hope to be forgiven? Upon your answer will depend, 
in a great measure, my future vs pig or misery, 

“I would be glad to say a word to my young friend, 
with whom my earliest years were spent. I would wary 
them against the artifices of the vile seducer, who, with the 
poison of the serpent upon his tongue, betrays the unsu, 
pecting, and brings ruin and disgrace upon their friends, 
and infamy upon his victim. The bright hopes of happi. 
ness with which we thought the future peopled has Psy 

with frightful ima. 


to me a desert of boundless extent, fill 
ges. 

‘« My reflections drive me to despair; I sleep butte 
awake to a more lively sense of my misery. I envy not, 
however, the reflections of those cruel advisers, who, in, 
contrariety to the declared and known will of my friends, 
aided my betrayer in accomplishing his most ruthless pur 

BC. 

“‘ With sentiments of the deepest gratitude, I am your 
erring sister, Mary E. Dyogrr.” 


I left my home and friends, I gave my hand to one J the’t 
path 











From the Evening Star. 
EXPLORATION OF FLORIDA AND SOUTHERN 
GEORGIA. 


Discovery of a large Island in the Okefinokee 
Among other peculiarities of topography, which character. 
ize this great continent, besides our seas of prairies, 1. 
markable rivers and inland oceans, we have the Floridg 
peninsula, which, from all accounts, is in its formation per- 
fectly unique. Resting, as we believe, on a basis of coral 
rock formations, like its great neighbor Cuba, and the half 
submerged extensive Bahama clusters of reefs, its int 
i. covered with deep lagoons, sluggish rivers, wide sp 
ing jtapenetrable swamps or everglades, of cypress trees, 
briars, palmettos, vines, roots, &c., diversified with 
hammocks of pine and oak timber, like islands inthe midit 
of this chaotic confusion of the vegetable world. Our 
troops, it they cannot hunt out the Seminole from these 
fastuesses, though they pursue them knee or waist deep in 
the mud, effect at least valuable acquisitions to a correct 
geographical knowledge of the country. Gen: Floyd of 
Georgia, one of her most gallant sons, recently explored 
the Okefinokee, a swamp of that section which penetrates 
into Georgia. He was accompanied by some 250 troops, 
and for several days they were completely immersed to 
their middle in the swamps as we have described them. 
Their resolution and perseverance , were truly herdic.’ 
Among the fruits of this research, was the discovery of & 
large island 20 miles long in this swamp, never before seen 
probably by a white man, and which has been the hiding 
lace of the Indian from time immemorial. He says? 

“The island, (which my officers have named Floyd's 
Island, and by which name it will hereafter be known) is 
about 20 miles long, very high, and shaped like a crescent, 
one end pointing to the west and the other to the north, the 
concave side fronting N. W. On this side of the island is 
an extensive prairie, level as a lake, and covered with short 
grass, and adorned with beautitul islands, from which 
(over the prairie) the woods on the border of the s 
may be seen, about 20 miles distant to the S. W. and N. 
W. The Okefinokee, instead -ef being a barren wasté, 
contains some of the best lands inGeorgia. Floyd’s Island 
appears to divide the source of-the Little St. Mary’s River 
from the Suwannee, Deer, bear and turkeys, are numete | 
ous on the island, and thousands of wild geese and ducks 
are on the prairies. Inthedeep swamps there is no sign 
of either deer or other large animals, and but few birds 
are seen.” 

This discovery settles, the General says, the problem 
whether this swamp may be crossed by-an army. 


The “ Poor Man's Stove.” —A stove is now ges | 
at the Fair of the American Institute in New-York, whic 
the patentee engages to furnish, together with the pipe and 
coal enough to burn through the winter for fifteen dollars. 
We shall have to get one. Saratoga Sentinel. 
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IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 
VERA CRUZ TAKEN. 

the French steam ship Meteor, arrived Jast night in 
from Vera Cruz, intelligence is received that 
“Castle of San Juan de Ulloa was taken by the French 
after « bombardment of three hours, with a loss of 
four men by the blockading squadron, while from four 
ye hundred Mexicans were killed. In the same ship 
oa messenger, who has hurried on to Washington, 
bare the bearer of important despatches. From the 
Courier we take the following particulars of the bombard- 


“ is 97th of November, the French Admiral, Baudin, 
serit word to the Mexican General, Rincon, that he was 
about to attack the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa. About 
9 o'clock the same day, three French frigates, a sloop of 
war, and two bombketches, moored between the reef, with- 


: of the Castle; and so well-directed were their 
in gun-shot 
bombs and 


8 tk. 


vy artillery, that in less than four hours they 
had si the fire of 160 pieces of Mexigan artillery, 
demolished all the out-works, including the famous redoubt 
led El Caballero, and killed and wounded 600 men of 
a 6 o'clock in the afternoon of the 27th, the Mexi- 
can Commander in the Castle hung out a signal for the 
cessation of hostilities, and begged time to withdraw his 
from the ruins of the fortifications. Admiral 
ied that he could consent to no truce, but would 
exicans to toca wes capitulated. To this 
Mexican General withdrew his troops from 
} Castle, which was immediately occupf€d by the French 
soldiers and marines. 

The Mexican army near Vera Cruz was 5,000 strong, 
but their officers did not consider themselves able to help 
the town, commanded as it was by the guns of the Castle, 
until the French Admiral consented that one thonsand of 
the Mexican troops should remain in the city, to preserve 


Fi 


It was believed that negotiations had been commenced 
between the Mexican Government and the French Admi- 
ral for the re-establishment of peace, but some time may 
el before the result is known. 

he French Admiral, it was thought, would no longer 
hinder the vessels of all nations from trading to Vera 

Tur. 
¢ We have given all the particulars which have reached 
us. Of the ulterior designs of either the French or Mexi- 
cans, we are ignorant. — 

At a late hour last night we were put in possession of 
the following highly interesting particulars of the attack 
and capture of the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, for which 
we are indebted to the polite attention of an officer of the 
U.S. Revenue Cutter Woodbury. 


U. 8. Revenve Currer Woopsvry, 
December 7, 1837. 


Having been an eye witness of the engagement between 
the Castle of St. Juan de Ulloa and the French blocka- 
ding a ou under command of Rear Admiral C. Bau- 
din, at Vera Cruz, I have penned the following account of 
the same, and which 1 have directed to you for whatever 

you may think proper to make use of. 

27th day of November was fixed upon for the fine! 

issue of the Message to the Mexican Goverment from the 
French Admiral. According to reports, in the morning a 
courier had arrived, bringing their answer, which was, 
** War to the blade, and from the blade to the hilt.”’ Du- 
ring the morning, the French squadron proceeded, with 
double-banked frigates, four sloops of war, as many brigs 
and bomb shells, and took their position abreast of the 
Castle, without any interruption, at about one mile distant, 
the weather being very fine and perfectly calm. 

At half-past two P. M. the bombardment from the 
French fleet commenced; at that instant the Mexican 
colors were hoisted on the Castle, and the fire promptly 


The fire was continued by both sides without cessation 
till between the hours of 4 and 5 P. M., when the bombs 
from the French fleet having taken effect, two severe ex- 
plosions took place in the Castle, which for some time 
completely enveloped it insmoke. Upor. clearing away, 
we i t the observatory, which was situated on 
the hi battery, from which the warmest fire was kept 

was entirely demolished. The other explosion took 

in the low battery, burying in their ruins upwards of 

200 men, and dismounting upwards of 170 pieces of artil- 

lery, according to the accounts I received from town. The 

firing from both sides continued until 8 o'clock, at which 
time that from the Castle ceased. : 

The loss in the Castle were 400 killed and wounded, 
among whom were 35 officers. The second in command 
of the Castle, Col. Cela, of the battalion Aldama, being 
among the number killed. 

From the French squadron no authentic information has 


been received of their loss i yet you may form an opinion, | the 


when I assure you that the frigate Ephiginie alone received 


upwards of 100 round shot, according to the report of an 


IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 


officer of the United States sloop of war Erie, who visited 
the French Admiral on the morning after the action, 

@ The Prince de Joinville in command of sloop of war 
“‘ Crecle,” behaved in a most gallant manner. 

{N. O. Com. Adv. 








THE LAST 1NDIAN. 


Under this head we find the following appropriate and 
feeling remarks in the last Hamilton (Ten.) Gazette. The 
Gazette is published on the borders of the Cherokee coun- 
try; is neutral in party politics, and distinguished for a 
uniform tone and liberal and manly senument. Th 
devoted in the main to the current. news of the day, the 
Editor has assumed a position in regard to Indian Affairs 
at once creditable to his ability as an advocate and his feel 
ings as a philanthropist. To be the bold and uncompro- 
mising friend of the oppressed red man, in the midst of 
the horde of speculators and peculators, who have hovered 
in and around the Cherokee District for the last few 
months, requires more than ordinary nerve, particularly 
in these degenerate times. It affords us pleasure to find 
that to the Tennessee press belongs such a champion. We 
commend the annexed remarks to the perusal of the 
reader: 
From the Hamilton Gazette. 

A few brief days or weeks, and we shall look upon the 
last Indian, ere he takes up his solemn march to his un- 
known home. 

Nearly ali the tribes have left, and haye reached or are 
now on their way, to the land set apart by the Government 
for a precarious resting place for that subdued tribe. We 
have no hope that the present home of the Indians, will be 
permanent or conduciv> to their general good. 

The primeval habits and honesty are measurably de- 
stroyed, by the sudden hoisting by the Government of the 
great flood gate of emigration into their territorial limits 
before they were removed; and humiliating as is the con- 
fessign, it is nevertheless a fact, that too many who came 
among them, were destitute of every feeling of humanity, 
and worse than the vampires of other days, not only suck- 
ed their subsistence, but poisoned. their minds and strove 
to destroy every vestige of virtue and morality. 

There are honorable exceptions to this general charge— 
and we are proud to record thet many who have settled in 
the Cherokee Territory, brought with them the “ Balm of 
Gilead,” to heal the afflictions of the oppressed, and ever 
manifested a determination to deal with the red men as 
beings possessed of similar attributes and feelings with our- 
selves. But it will be acknowledged by every reflecting 
man, that the efforts of the good have been partially de- 
stroyed by the preponderating influence of the wicked. 

Could we but stop here and be consoled with the hope, 
that the Indian had found a refuge from the speculations 
and damning vices of the wily white—and thatin the ge- 
nial clime to which they have migrated, under the guidance 
of the Great Spirit, they would endeavor to reclaim their 
primeval habits of honesty and virtue, in our heart of hearts 
we would rejoice. 

But no such hope exists. Already have the Shylocks 
who covered this Territory, whilst there remained food for 
them to play upon, fixed their gluttonous ey. s upon the 
frontiers and will speedily follow the “‘ Last Ind.an”’ to his 
new home. The same system of villainy and treachery 
will be reacted on the plains of Arkansas, until not a vein 
of blood which flows to the red man’s heart, shall be un- 
poisoned, or a remnant of property saved from the general 
wreck, be left to render them comfortable and happy. 

This is not all—another und another wave emigra- 
tion by the whites, will continue to roll around the Indian 
frontiers, until its surge shall overleap its bounds, and with 
the immutable course of civilization the red man’s ship will 
again be broken loose from its moorings, and driven be- 
yond the Pacific. We may not live to witness it, but as 
surely as effect follows cause, the Indian will be driven 
from his present resting place. The precedent of forcing 
treaties was established by Parson Schermerhorn, subse- 
quently confirmed by Congress, which will be referred to, 
to govern future treaty makers and Congresses, and its fu- 
ture adoption will give it sanction. 

If ever there was a reason why the “ whips and scor- 
pions” should be congregated to “lash a traitor round the 
world,” that religio publico treaty maker, who has 
brought oppression upon a whole nation of People, and 
disgrace upon ourcountry, has made himself a fit and suit- 
able subject for such punishment. We have no disposi- 
tion to anathematize any public man unnecessarily, or com- 
plain of the moral obliquity of our Government, but the 
dictates of humanity require that the frontiers should have 
an advocate, and the oppressed be defended. 








Charies H. Hopkins, Esq., Whig, has been elected to 

ture of Georgia from McIntosh County, in 
lace of Mr. Mabry, who declined to take his seat. Vote : 
Hopkins, S. R., 146; Powell, Union, 48. 
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Constancy.—We hear a great deal said of the constan- 
cy of woman—but it will be seen by the following article 
from the Li Mercury, that the “sterner sex” are 
not always deficient in this amiable and very interesting 


uality : 
Me Died, on Tuesday, the 9th of October, at his residence, 
Willcew Cottage, near Eltham, aged 62, Mr. J. Walton. 
In early life he became attached to a female, the daughter 
of a farmer, at Crayford, but his friends being averse to 
their union, he was sent to the East Indies, where, by per- 
severance and industry, he accumulated a considerable 
property. During twenty-two years’ absence he regularly 
corresponded with her; but on his arrival in England he 
was only in time to pay the last tribute of affection to his 
beloved, she having expired two days previous. Ever af- 
ter her death he secluded himself, avoiding all society, 
except her brothers, to whom he has left the bulk of 
fortune, amounting to nearly £30,000, subject to the pay: 
mep. of two annuities of £75 each, to a male ani a fe 
servant, who were his only domestics for nearly t 
years. His house was built in the cottage style, situate 
at the extremity of a small grove of willows and pop’ 
and furnished ‘in the most simp!e manner; the window 
shutters in the front were never suffered to be open. His 
meals were temperate, consisting of bread and milk for 
breakfast, one dish of boiled meat and soup for dinner, and 
coffee in the evening; he would not permit either wines or 
spirits on the premises, allowing himself one glass of ale 
daily; but so far from being penurious, he was a great 
benefactor to the poor in the neighborhood, whom he sup- 

lied with fuel and warm clothing in the winter months. 

e allowed his beard to grow, except on the upper lip, 
and his hair, which was light auburn and very long, hung 
in ringlets down his shoulders ; his usua) dress was a loose 
dark gown, and when seen, which was but seldom, he had 
so much the appearance of a hermit that he was known to 
many persons in the vicinity by no other appellation. He 
was a very well informed man, and possessed @ most ex- 
cellent library, which, with his household furniture, he be- 
queathed to a medical gentleman, who was particularly 
attentive to him during his last illness.” 





RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 
The following is an estimate of the number of each re- 
ligious denomination in the United States, all of whom elect 
their own teachers in their several parishes, except the 
Catholics and Mettiodists. 
In these two orders the teachers are set over their con- 
gregations by the authority of the supreme heads of their 
respective Churches. 


Baptists - - : 4,300,000 
Methodists ad © - 3,000,000 
Presbyterians . - - 2,275,000 
Congregationalists - - 1,400,000 
Roman Catholics - - - 800,000 
Episcopalians - - - - 600,000 
Universalists - - . 600,000 
Lutherans - - - - + 549,000 
Dutch Reformed - - - 459,000 
Christians - - - - 300,000 
Friends - - - - 220,000 
Unitarians - - . - 220,000 
Mormonites - - - - 12,000 
Dunkers - - - - 30,000 
Mongonians - - - - 5,000 
Shakers - . - - 6,000 
Swedenborgians - ° - 4,000 





W. C. Rives.—The Frederick Times not long since 
suggested the name of this distinguished statesman as a 
candidate for the Presidency. In reference to this recom- 
mendation, the editor of the Jcilersonian Republican, pub- 
lished at Charlottesville, Va., and known to enjoy the con- 
fidence of Mr. Rives, says, that ‘“‘ Mr. Rives’ object in op- 

sing the Sub-Treasury scheme, and in bringing forward 

is bill forthe employment of the State Banks as the de- 
positories of the public money, has been to advance correct 
Republican doctrines, to give his aid in sustaining the pros- 
perity of the people, and in upholding free institutions of 
the country; and not with a view tobeing brought fi 
by the people for the highest office within their gift. If 
his labors bad, or shall have the desired effect, he will, we 
are sure, remain satisfied with having performed his duty 
faithfully; and his aspirations extend no further than to be 
the representative of his native State in the councils of the 
nation, should the people still desire him to occupy his 
present honorable position.” (N. Y. Express. 


Large Fire at Quebec.—On Thursday last, 45 houses, 
exclusive of outbuildings, were destroyed by fire in the low- 
er town of Quebec. In 1833, and again in 1836, a large 
fire occurred in the same vicinity. The whole number of 
buildings destroyed by the three fires, within the space of 
about one-eighth of a mile is 110. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Correspondence of the Jonrual of Commerce. 
. Detroit, Tueoday, Dec. 4. 

The incessant tramp of feet induced me }: t might to 
turn out. It was generally reported the Patriots hhad dis- 
persed, disheartened by the detail of the “‘ Prescott Trage- 
dy,” added to the loss sustained by the capture of some 
200 stand of arms below the city a few days since. Still 
it seemed impossible at that time of night, past eleven I 
should think, so many should be on the move without an 
end proposed. I passed up a few squares, and hearing 
some boat blowing off steam, directed my footsteps that 
way. The “Erie,” [ knew, was cruising about in the ser- 
vice of the Government, and I thought it probable might be 
the cause of the disturbance. My suspicions were excited 
howevor by the throng pressing down to the boat. I was 
soon onthespot. What ascene! The “ Champlain” had 

n moored hear the Steam Mill Wharf, snug in her win- 
ter quarters. The was now thronged with armed men, and 
the roar of the steam gave assurance she was ready tomove. 
All was anxiety and bustle. Wagons arrived with armed 
men, munitions of war, &c. I scanned narrowly the pus- 
sengers , I could recognize no one. A far different set of 
men from the heroes of last winter—yet they must be Pa- 
értots of course. I pressed on board. There was some 
confusion—a faint heart or two perhaps remembered Fal- 
staff’s advice—the tiller rope had been severed, It was 
soon repaired, and sentinels stationed at the proper places. 
The time elapsed was so long, I every moment expected 
General Brady would be down upon them, and anxious to 
see the result, I still lingered. Nearly two hours elapsed— 
and they moved off amid the cheers of those on the wharf 
with over 200, I should think, on board. 

Dawn had scarcely broke when I was aroused by the 
bright light in my windows. I had a good view of the 
Canada shore. A large buiiding was in one sheet of flames. 
An action had already teken place. The invaders had pos- 
session of the Barracks, guarded, I believe, only by sixty 
men. The city was in commotion—a thousand rumors in 
circulation. With a glass, dead bodies could be distinctiy 
discerned. Boats were seen pulling off—wounded men 
were supported by their comrades. They landed near Mr. 
Henry’s wharf—Gen. Brady was soon there. One or more 
had muskets. The general seized the nearest, but had no 
sooner done so than it was rescued from him. He drew 
his sword and soon cleared bis way. A number cried ont 














“ . . . 
respect the laws of your country’’—three cheers was given | 


and all was silent. 

It was now near or about 8 o'clock. On my way to 
breakfast, I saw a number bearing a wounded man aloug. 
From the enquiries I could make, I believe seme 3 or 4 
Patriots were wounded, and 15 or 20 Boyalists killed and 
wounded. The former had active command—some 30 

risoners, and were confideut all would do well. Poor fel- 
ows—they have now no alternative—fight they must— 
there is no retreat. Many I fear have been deceived—de- 
luded, and if the mask should fall, their situation might 
claim some compassion. They have made a gallant push, 
desperate and lawigss as it may be—So far committed no 
excess. Property has been respected even of their known 
and bitter enemies. 

I forgot to menticn that a small steamboat, of little or 
no value, which was owned or at Jeast in the employ of the 
Canadian Government, was in full blaze as I returned. 
The “ Patriots” could be seena little farther up—no moves 
ment perceptible. 

As I returned from breakfast the “ Erie’ was on the 
move up the river—United States troops on board. Reports 
in abundance. 

Soon after ten, I was called out of my store to sce the 
mounted ‘red coats’ on the opposite shore. They were 
on the full gallop—in no order—one wonld suppose a 
horse race was the game. Wagons followed filled also 
with red coats. The vessels, steamboats, wharves, storc- 
houses, were all crowded with spectators. Jokes wore 
handed about, and the gallant militia received a good many 
cuts. Such a set—poor Jack would have confronted Hal! 
himself at the head or tail of a regiment like this. They 
all pushed or were pushed on, pell meil. One piece of 
ordnance kept them company, which was drawn by 6 hor- 
es. 

The Patriots had moved up to another windmill point, 
some little distance akove Windsor. Nothing could be 
ascertained until two o’clock. The Erie then returned, 
havtng on board 13 Patriots taken in crossing the river. I 
was infurmed by one who accompanied the Erie, that the 
Royalists were gathering in considerable force, and that it 
seemed impossible for the Patriots to extricate themselves. 
They had however three cannon taken in the morning—but 
their number is small. Itis probable they will disperse in 
the woods and make the best of their way to the London 
District. 

Wednesday Noon. 

The tragedy or farce is nearly ended. Upon the approach 
of the Regulars the Patriots dispersed—as many as could, 














taking boat for “ Hogg Island,” American ground—about 
forty, a nomber of them are now in jail to await their trial 
here. The Erie as I before mentioned was at hand and 
secured them—one poor fellow was badly wounded by a 
grape shot, and his arm since amputated. ; 

Towards evening the troops returned, leaving snilicient 
to pursue those whd had taken to the woods. A number 
of prisoners are inthe hands of Royalists and we shall 
soon hear of their trial. 

3 o'clock. 

I have just conversed with a gentleman who _ bore de- 
spaches from Gen. Brady to the officer incommand on the 
opposite shore yesterday evening, and in consequence of 
the ice remained until this morning. He informs me that 
12 Patriots were killed in all, and some 8 or 10 Royalists, 
besides a number wounded. ‘They had a number of pris- 
oners. Two of them were immediately shot by the “ Black 
Prince,” who had the command, and all would have shared 
the same fate had not his svperior arrived in time to 
check the carnage. All was quiet and nothing like ex- 
citement on this side was visible. I presume many of 
those who have taken to the woods will find their way 
back to the American shore—before this many doubtless 
have succeeded. We had a gentle fall of snow last night, 
which will be to their disadvantage. 

Wednesday Evening, 6 o'clock. 

Nothing of interast since nvon. They have had a trial 
on the other side, anda number were to be, and are before 
this, executed, No further attempt, I presume will be 
made from this side for the present. 


From the Kingston (U. C.) Chronicle. 
EXECUTION OF NICHOLAS VON SCHOULTZ. 

The warrant for the execution of this person arrived in 
town on Wednesday evening last, from the seat of Govern- 
ment, addressed to the Sheriff of Midland District. On 
Thursday, the prisoner was removed from-Fort Henry to 
the common jail, and from thence at 8 o’clock this morn- 
ing he was taken to the glacis of Fort Henry, and there 
hanged. 

The following letter is the only document left by Von 
Schoultz, which is considered of any interest to the Cana- 
d an pul-lic. 

(Copy.) Kino6ston Jair, Dec. 7, 1838. 

When you get this letter lam no more. I have been 
informed that my execution will take place to-morrow. 
May God forgive them who brought me to this untimely 
death. I have made up my mind, and Lforgivethem. To- 
day I have been promised a lawyer to draw up my will. 
I have appointed you my executor of said will. I wrote 
to you ia my former letter about my body. Ifthe British 
Government permit it, 1 wish it may be delivered to you te 
be buried on your farm. Ihave no time to write lung to 
you, because I have great need of communicating with my 
Creator, and prepare for his prezeence. The time has been 
very short that has been allowed me. My last wish tothe 
Americans is, that they may not think of revenging my 
death. Let no further blood be shed; and believe me, 
trom what I have seen, that ail the stories told abcut the 
sutlerings of the Canadian people, were untrue. Give my 
love to your sister, and tell her I think on her as on my 
mother. God reward her for all her kindness. I further 
beg you to take care of W. Johnson, so that he may find 
an honorable bread. Farewell my dear friend ; God bless 
and protect you. 

(Signed) 
To Warren Greea, Esq., Sulina, 
State of New-York, U.S. 


TEXAS. 

We have before us the Houston Telegraph of the 28h 
of November. 

The President of Texas had transmitted to the Legistu- 
ture a long Message on the subject of Indian difficulties. 
It says much, but suggests little. The Telegraph speaks 
of this document somewhat indignantly. It says; “ Lt re- 
veais many facts that have hitherto remained concealed 
from the majority of the citizens of Texas; but like all the 
other communications respecting this singular warfare, it 
affords bot little informatiun relative to the present state of 
affairs on the North-Eastern fronticr.” 

The Telegraph extracts an article from the San Augus- 
tine Redlander, by which it appears that the Boundary 
Line designating the portion of the country granted to the 
Cherokees and other Indians in 1835, has at length been 
surveyed according to the stipulations of a treaty then 
made. 

The steam vessel Moito, bound from this port for Texas, 
when within twenty miles of the Sabine Bar, was struck by 
a heavy sea, which threw out two of her boilers, one o! 
which burst, and the other broke through the bottom of 
the buat, which caused her to sink in three minutes. Five 
persons were killed by the explosion, and four badly 
wounded, who, it is thought, will die. The following are 
the names of the persons who were killed, so far as we 
could ascertain them:—H. Bretner, mate; W. Meeks, 
bar-keeper ; and the cabin boy. The remainder of the 
persons on bvard, eleven in number, escaped In the boat. 


LN: O. Bee. 


S. VON SCHOULTZ. 


A Word to Young Men.—How often are we pained to 
see Young Men, after the business of the day is finished, 
lounging about fashionable places’ of resort; when the 
hours they nightly devote to the pursuit of pleasure, as it is 
wrongly styled, might be so usefully occupied in the culti- 
vation of their minds. A young man has each night at 
least four hours, before retiring to rest, which he might oc- 
cupy in reading and writing. Now, say he goes into busi- 
ness at the age of twenty, and remains unmarried for five 
years—he will thea have for mental application 73,000 
hours. What stores of knowledge might he acquire in 
this period! How much useful information might he ob- 
tain! Evenafter he marries, his duties will notdetain him 
from an opportunity of instructing himself in literature or 
science. ; [Lon. Lit. Reg. 
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Imprisonmeut for Debt in France.—A late Paris paper, 
the Presse, gives an account of a singular case of impris- 
onment in France, which is a striking illustration of the in- 
justice and cruelty of laws authorizing imprisonment for 
debt. There is now in prison in Paris, a man who has 
just entered his 44th year, and yet is detained for the milk 
which he drew from his foster-mother’s breast. When he 
was weaned, in 1795, his father owed the nurse 3,000 
francs, which sum was never paid; and when the son be- 
came of age, he took the debt upon himself, giving a note 
of hand for the amount, payable in two years, with inter- 
est. At the time the note became due, he was unable to 
take it up, and it was renewed, with the addition of stamps, 
interest and charges. ‘This process has been continued till 
the present time. when the accumulated debt amounts to 
no less than 5,70u ‘ranes. besides 1,213 francs for coste. 








Grind your Provender.—Those who have much prov- 
ender to give to their cattle or hogs, will find themselves to 
be gainers by grinding their grain, be it oats, barley or 
corn. Qne reason of this undoubtedly is, that it is depri- 
ved of the eqternal coating, which was givent by nature 
to defend it from external operation, the gastric and other 
juices, which are necessary to be incorporated with the food 
in digestion, can have more complete and thorough access 
to it, and consequently more of the nutritive matter will be 
converted into chyle, aud be more perfectly assimilated 
with the animal system. Some who have used provender 
both ways and marked carefully the results,do not hesitate 
to say thattha ground is twice as good, or will produce 
twice the amount of nourishment and fat that the unground 
will. { Me. Farmer. 


Lime your OrcHuarbvs.—tThe effect of Lime on Or- 
chards and on grounds in which fruit trees are planted, is 
stated to be very beneficial; it improves their growth, and 
it issaidto improve the quality of the fruit. The food or 
pasture of trees, is increasec in quality by the application, 
and it is doubtless an important agent in destroying the 
grubs and worms which are so destructive to fruit trees 
by the wounds which they inflict, as well on the tender 
ahsorbent fibres of the roots, as on the branches and 
trunk. , 

The good effects of lime on apple and peach trees is 
perceptibie in a short time, and it is believed equal benefit 
will be derived from its application, by all other kinds of 
fruit trees. 

Let us try it without delay, for it is universally known 
that good fruit is never produced by an unhealthy tree. 

; [Farmer’s Cabinet. 





Late from Texas.—DBy the way of New Orleans we 
have dates from Texas to the 10th inst. The number of 
persone arriving at Galveston is said to be astonishing.— 
Gen. Houston, who is about retiring from the presidential 
chair, has had a quervel with the Legislature on the score 
of etiquette. The cause was trivial, but the circumstance 
shows a spirit of jealousy to exist between the Carolinians 
and Tennesseeans. The Indians threatento give Texas a 
good deal of trouble. A part of the tribes who anciently 
inhabited Texas, joined by some warriors of other nations 
that former !y dwelt in the United States were gathering 
near the head waters of Trinity River. General Rusk 
had assembled about four hundred volunteers, and was 
daily reinforced by small parties. The Legislature had 
voted to raise $40,000 to equip two hundred and fiftymen 
for the service. 
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